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The Lost Prince.* 


Iv February, 1853, there appeared in “ Putnam’s Monthly” an article 
entitled “ Have wea Bourbon among us?” containing facts which tend to 
prove that Rev. Eleazar Williams, a missionary among the Indians, is 
identical with Louis XVII of France, who (it has been generally sup- 
posed) died in imprisonment at Paris, June 8th, 1795. The ostensible 
object of the article, was not so much to advance any claims of Mr. 
Williams, as to direct attention to the subject as an interesting historical 
problem. About the same time, there was published in France a work 
in two volumes, entitled “Louis XVII, his life, his sufferings, his death, 
by A. De Beauchesne,” purporting to be a minute record of the Dauphin’s 
life, and incidentally containing all accessible evidence of his death. Mr. 
Hanson then threw off the character of an inquirer, and assuming that 
of an advocate, attacked the proofs of De Beauchesne in another maga- 
zine article, and finally published the complete, result of his investiga- 
tions and reflections in the volume before us. The French work is writ- 


*“The Lost Prince; facts tending to prove the identity of Louis XVII of 
France and the Rev. Eleazar Williams, a missionary among the Indians of North 
America. By John H. Hanson. New York, Bunce & Brother, 184 Nassau-st. 
1854.” 
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ten in a spirit of extravagant loyalty to the Bourbons, and perhaps some- 
what exaggerates, if that is possible, the atrocities of the Reign of Terror 
and the sufferings of the young Dauphin. And although some may 
consider the work without authority on these points, yet this is no reason 
for rejecting its evidence on the essential point of the Dauphin’s death, 
consisting as it does of certified and authentic documents. The author 
professes himself, and, from indications furnished in his book, must be 
considered a royalist who is devotedly attached to the memory of Louis 
XVII, who has resided for twenty years in the neighborhood of the 
Temple for the purpose of gathering all possible information relative to 
his imprisonment, who has become thoroughly convinced of the fact of 
his death, and who, in writing the history of his life, has entered upon 
the task of proving this fact with all the warmth of an honest conviction. 
It is possible that notwithstanding all this profession and outward appear- 
ance, he may be (as Mr. Hanson intimates) only a hired agent of the 
Prince de Joinville, yet if this be so it must still be admitted that he 
succeeds better in obtaining the confidence of his readers than does Mr. 
Hanson, and that he appears more disinterested than the latter, who has 
only the desire, common to every man, to establish an opinion whose truth 
he is thoroughly convinced of, and which: he was the first to promulgate. 
His book is undoubtedly however far more entertaining than that of Mr. 
Hanson. In the former the interest of a romance is added to the cred- 
ibility of a history; while the latter inspires at one time the weariness of 
the dullest chronicles, and at another the incredulity of the wildest fiction. 
The French work contains passages with regard to Louis XVI which to 
us sound blasphemous, but which no doubt could be uttered by a French- 
man of the greatest piety. It.contains, also, some passages of ingenious 
and one or two of profound reasoning upon motives and probabilities. 
There are visible throughout the work traces of French sentimentality, 
but most of the feeling exhibited, although extravagant, is genuine and 
noble. In fine, it is a vivacious, animated, attractive, minute French 
history. 

“The Lost Prince” is written in answer to this work, and its autHor 
unfortunately imitates M. de Beauchesne in drawing up his evidence 
in the form of a biography. In the one case it was proper, for the 
author’s object was to write a narrative, but in a strictly argumentative 
work the biographical form or even a close adherence to the order of 
time is open to many objections. The author, it is true, in some places 
disclaims any wish to convert others to his opinion, and arrogates. to 
himself and Mr. Williams the character of disinterested seekers of truth, 
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As io the latter, beside his own admissions,* and without attributing to 
him even the ambitious motives natural to humanity, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he feels any other than the deepest interest in establishing to 
the satisfaction of his own mind and of the world, that he is the son of 
Marie Antoinette, and not of an ignorant, bigoted, and filthy Indian 
squaw. Almost equally unfounded is the pretence of impartiality set up 
by Mr. Hanson. ‘No man who first introduces to the world a new theo- 
ry or pretended fact in science or history, can be considered unbiassed 
in his discussion of it. He has appeared before us as an advocate, and it 
would be great injustice to his book itself to consider it in any other light 
than as a plea. He moreover continually hints that the honor of the 
cloth is concerned in showing that this Christian minister is not an im- 
postor. 

The title of the book is unfortunate, inasmuch as it gives an air of ro- 
mance to the whole, and thus alarms the suspicious before they have 
even examined its contents. The style is faulty—the sentences are loose, 
sometimes obscure, and occasionally ungrammatical. The arrangement 
is bad, The evidence is thrown together without any regard to logical 
connection. The author so mingles that which is without authority 
with what is well authenticated that the mind becomes confused, and 
while the credulous believe much that is untrue, the sceptical are apt to 
reject all as fabulous. When two contradictory statements are present- 
ed on equal authority, he arbitrarily chooses that which is most useful to 
his purpose. In some places he advances unnecessary explanatory theo- 
ries, and these, being raised on very slight foundations and therefore 
easily destroyed, tend to throw discredit on all of his theories. But 
these are not his worst faults. He makes statements that are evidently 
incorrect, and some of which can be refuted from documents given in 
his own book. These careless statements not only cause us to suspect 
the strength of the particular part of the argument to which they refer, 
but also make it impossible for us to know which of his other statements 
to believe; since we are at liberty to infer from these fallacies so easily 
detected, that others exist which might be exposed if we possessed the 
means of investigating the whole subject. Unquestionably, if every 
statement of Mr. Hanson could be implicitly relied on, no room for rea- 
sonable doubt would remain, but in the present state of uncertainty with 
regard to his evidence, and without the means of testing its validity, it 


* Mr. Williams says, “I have been in hopes that some movement would be 


made in Europe in my favor: but, as you say, the affair must be begun here 
and I will let the world know all.” 
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is impossible to form a conclusion with confidence. Our object is, then, 
not to argue the question of Mr. Williams’ identity with the Dauphin, 
but merely to point out some reasons which prevent us from immedi- 
ately accepting all of Mr. Hanson’s inferences. 

The first mistake to be noticed is connected with the alleged death of 
the Dauphin. Mr. Hanson says: “The only evidence adduced to prove 
his death is that of Lasne and Gomin.* If that fail;there is an utter 
abeence of proof.”+ On examining the work of De Beauchesne, how- 
ever, we are told that a certificate of his death was signed by four public 
officers and a score of other persons who had frequently seen the Prince 
at the Temple and the Tuileries, and were well acquainted with his per- 
son. In another place the author alludes to this statement, but he there 
disposes of it with the summary remark, “that no documentary evidence 
is afforded of the fact.” This also is incorrect, for the names of some of 
its signers are given, and the existence of the document is certified by 
the French Minister of the Interior. 

The next misstatement is connected with the question whether Mr. 
Williams is the son of his reputed parents, and although it was first ut- 
tered by Mr. Williams, yet since Mr. Hanson quotes it and founds argu- 
ments upon it, he thus becomes equally responsible for its truth. It re- 
lates to the baptismal register of the Williams family. He says :— 

“We have had the baptismal register at Caughnawaga examined, and the 
priest was made to certify it, and though the names of all the rest of ner child- 
ren are recorded there, together with the dates of their birth and baptism, 
mine does not occur there; and the births of the children follow so closely 
upon each other, at regular intervals of two years between each, that it does not 
seem naturally possible I could have been her child, unless I was twin to some 
other child whose birth and baptism are recorded while mine are not—a thing 
which, when we take into consideration the exactness and fidelity with which 
such affairs are transacted in the Church of Rome, does not seem probable and 
scarcely possible. The silence of the baptismal register may, therefore, be 
deemed conclusive proof that this Indian woman is not my mother.” t 

This statement is incorrect in two particulars. A copy of this baptis- 
mal register is given in the appendix of the work before us, and upon 
examination it will be found that the births are not at regular intervals 
of two years each, but that while the rest are very regular, there 
are two intervals of about five years each, and that one of these occurs 
at the very time, when, from his present age, Mr. Williams was probably 
born. Moreover, when his supposed mother has attempted to enumerate 
her children, she has mentioned not only Eleazar but others also whose 
names are not contained in the register. 


* His keepers. + Lost Prince, page 121. } Page 341. 
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And again, there is known to have been a John Williams, belonging 
to the same family, who was some years younger than Eleazar. Now 
there is only one John Williams mentioned in the register, and he was 
born in 1780, and therefore there must either have been another John 
Williams, whose birth and baptism are not recorded, or Eleazer (who 
must then have been born before 1780) is older than the Dauphin 
could be, whose birth took place in 1785. Either the baptismal register 
is incomplete and unreliable, and Mr. Williams has made a statement 
completely incorrect, or the whole theory of his pretended identity falls 
to the ground. 

With these two glaring inaccuracies staring us in the face, and uncer- 
tain how many more may be lurking beneath his protestations of candor 
and impartiality, it is almost impossible to advance confidently to a con- 
clusion. We cannot set aside all the circumstances mentioned by our 
author and say unhesitatingly, that Mr. Williams is an impostor, nor, on 
the other hand, when we consider the doubtful reality and force of some 
of those circumstances, can we jump hastily to the conclusion that he is 
the Dauphin. At best we can but take a cursory review of his reasoning 
and notice where it is incomplete. 

The author claims to have proved, Ist, That Louis XVII did not die 
in 1795. 2d, That he was carried to the region in which Mr. Williams 
spent his youth. 3d, That Mr. Williams is not an Indian. 4th, That 
Mr. Williams is Louis XVII. 

I. We have already alluded to some of the evidence on the first point. 
It consists of direct testimony to the fact of the Dauphin’s death; and 
its force is very much underrated in the work before us. It can be 
broken down only by directly impeaching the character of the witnesses 
or by establishing a set of circumstances which can only be explained on 
the supposition that the Dauphin is still alive. The first course is 
attempted by the author, but without success, and therefore the point is 
left in uncertainty ; but we must remember that every additional, authen- 
tic bit of testimony, showing that Mr. Williams is the Dauphin, of 
course so far goes to show that the Dauphin did not die in 1795. But 
even supposing this point clearly established, Mr. Hanson fails to disprove 
the probability that with a constitution so impaired as the Dauphin’s, 
he must have died soon after his release from imprisonment and could 
~ not have lived to be a hale and hearty man of seventy years. 

II. That Mr. Hanson should have attempted to prove this point with 
so little evidence as he has in its favor, is one of the most remarkable 
features of the book. He claims that the Dauphin was brought to the 
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region where Mr. Williams spent his youth, and in support of this he 
adduces testimony which he deems sufficient to show that if the Dauphin 
did escape he was accompanied in his flight through France by a lady, 
a little girl of his own age, and a meanly dressed man, by name Mr. B. ; 
and that they all set sail for England on their way to this eountry. He 
also shows that in 1795, when French refugees were flocking to this 
country, there arrived in Albany a party of French people consisting of a 
lady, apparently of high rank, a little girl about ten years old, a man 
meanly dressed, and a little boy called Louis, who was quiet and shy, 
but as far as we know perfectly healthy and of sound mind. The mode 
which the author takes to establish the first of the above facts, is some- 
what remarkable. Naundorf, a pretender, who, in 1832, was believed 
to be the Dauphin by many persons of the highest respectability, in the 
narrative of his pretended flight, said that he was accompanied by the 
persons mentioned above; and Mr. Hanson (in one of his theorizing 
moods) supposes that this pretender was really employed for some pur- 
pose about the person of the Dauphin, became acquainted with this 
among other facts, and introduced .it into his narrative when he set up 
his own claims. 

Mr. Hanson evidently seeks to identify the little child at Albany with 
the Dauphin, by means of the party with which he came. This testi- 
mony of itself is rather loose, for it would not be at all singular if, during 
that year, many French ladies came to this country accompanied by a 
man-servant and two little children. But, moreover, if Mr. Hanson had 
looked a little further into the testimony of Naundorf, he would have 
found that Mr. B. and the little girl (two very important items in his 
proof) were assassinated in England before the Dauphin set sail for this 
country. Louis XVII may have passed through Albany in that year, 
and Eleazar Williams may be he, but there is good reason for believ- 
ing that this little Albany boy is an entirely different person. 

Further on, Mr. Hanson shows that in the same year a little French 
boy was brought among the Indians by two Catholic priests, and that he 
grew up to be Eleazar Williams, but at this place he advances no testi- 
mony to show that he was the Dauphin, and he thus leaves his second 
proposition utterly without support. 

Ill. That Mr. Williams is of French descent. It is needless to dwell 
at length on this point, for it must be considered proved with almost 
entire conclusiveness. A fact should be mentioned, however, which has 
come to light since the publication of Mr. Hanson’s book. A scientific 
gentleman, in one of our Atlantic cities, who has devoted much attention 
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to the microscopic examination of hair in human beings and animals, 
and who has noticed the varieties belonging to different races, has sub- 
jected Mr. Williams’ hair to an examination and pronounces him of mix- 
ed Indian and French blood, which, if true, would account for many pecu- 
liarities in his appearance, &. It is uncertain at present how much 
weight should be attached to this gentleman’s theory, but if it is correct, 
Mr. Williams’ pretensions are totally unfounded. 

IV. The last point, viz: that Eleazar Williams is Louis XVII, although 
evidently the most important of all, has, we fear, too little evidence to 
support it. Some have appeared to think that when Williams is proved 
to be not an Indian but to bear a marked resemblance to the Bourbons» 
that the work is done and the proof accomplished. But there is a wide 
gulf between proving that he is a Frenchman and that he even has 
Bourbon blood in him, and proving that he is Louis XVII. Mr. Hanson 
himself says, “It may be easy to find persons with Bourbon physiog- 
nomy in Paris, and as easy to account for it;’* but this being so, it is 
just as probable that Williams is one of these and has been placed in 
this country when an infant for family reasons, as that he is identical 
with a boy whose death fifty years ago was certified by over twenty wit- 
nesses. The tokens of personal identity are by no means conclusive, nor 
are they such as might not exist on the above supposition. Those 
impostors who have from time to time obtained credit with the highest 
families of France, cannot be thought devoid of at least equal resem- 
blance to the Dauphin both in general appearance and in the scars left 
by disease and injuries; and one of them deceived even the Dauphin’s 
nurse, who made a formal declaration that he was Louis XVII. Most of 
the evidence on this point depends upon the word of Mr. Williams, and 
whatever value his friends and acquaintances may attach to it, yet the 
possibility of monomania and the facility with which men sometimes 
deceive themselves, render it improbable that in future times his own 
testimony will be received as evidence of legal or historical value. 

This article has been written in no fault-finding spirit, and without the 
wish either to prove or disprove the truth of Mr. Hanson’s conclusions, 
but merely with the desire to express and support the conviction, that so 
far we have not enough reliable evidence to found belief upon. And 
this state of uncertainty, though distressing to the accurate and laborious 
historian, leaves to others room for interesting speculation. We believe 
Mr. Williams to be firmly convinced of the justice of his pretensions, 
but the strongest human convictions are liable at times to waver, and 


* p. 394. 
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doubts, even upon this question, must occasionally cross his mind. He 
must occasionally doubt whether he is the son of that noble person 
whose wrongs and their heroic endurance were so conspicuous ; whether 
he has indeed received the adulation of courtiers, the flatteries of princes, 
and the caresses of a queen; whether he was in reality that child-king whose 
innocent merriment and terrible sufferings are so amusing and affecting 
in the recital. Supposing this pious missionary to be indeed the descend- 
ant of the Czsars, wonderful is the change in his worldly position, but 
far more wonderful the transformation effected in his modes of thought, in 
his beliefs, and in his character. It is no imputation on the sincerity of his 
present convictions to say that if he had remained in the station to which 
he was born, he would have been (and with equal sincerity) a Roman 
Catholic instead of a Protestant, a Legitimist instead of a Republican. 
He no doubt, in many a youthful encounter, has stoutly opposed the 
doctrines of legitimacy and divine right, and maintained the rights of the 
people, but he little dreamed that therein he was advocating principles 
which have driven his family from their native land, have brought his 
father and mother to the scaffold, and have doomed him to a painful 
imprisonment and a protracted exile. He has often zealously labored to 
convince poor Catholic Indians of the damning nature of their errors, 
without reflecting that in his other personality, he would have fallen into 
the same mistakes as these miserable savages. How humiliating is the 
reflection that proud, self-confident, and arrogant as we are in maintaining 
each his peculiar dogmas, and impossible as it appears to us that any can 
sincerely doubt them, yet had we been subjected to other influences, our 
present opinions would have seemed to us full as absurd, insincere, and 
untenable as those we now deride! How uncertain are the deductions 
of reason, and how comparatively worthless is human belief, when they 
are so modified by circumstances! 
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THE EVE OF MILTON. 


The Eve of Milton. 


“O mia compagna amata, 
O di questa mia vita 
Vero cor, cara vita.” 
The “Adamo” of Audreini.* 

Tue Fall of Man was the first great event of his history. It was here 
that supernatural agencies of good and evil strove on yet untrodden 
ground. It was here that the dream of innocence became the hard 
reality of struggling virtue, and under its present conditions the grand 
march of Humanity was begun. It was upon this transition period, so 
fraught with passion and pregnant moral events, that the mind of Milton 
was instinctively fixed. For him— 

“The ebbs and flows of whose fathomless soul 

Were as tides to the rest of mankind”— 
“the unconquerable will” of Satan, the hate of “the strongest and 
fiercest” spirit, Moloch, the horrors of Hell and the glories of Heaven 
were commensurate subjects. Nor, leaving the supernatural, was there 
a more worthy theme than the pleasant places and golden hours of Para- 
dise ; the primitive innocence, the fearful dereliction and the despairing 
repentance of our First Parents. 

It may seem paradoxical, after this, to assert, that Eve also was emi- 
nently a subject congenial with the poet’s mind. It is generally sup- 
posed, and not wholly without reason, that great intellects, though they 
pile up Cyclopean masses to the development of one great idea, still lack 
the Phidian delicacy of finish,—that he who depicted the strongly 
marked lines of Satanic passion, would not adequately portray the soft 
lineaments of Eve. But such, with Milton, was not the case. His was 
a power of expression almost superhuman, but it was power under strict 
rule. It was a ponderous engine forging massy shafts or slender bars at 
will—works of power, or works of beauty. He had also, at the same 
time, a glorious conception of the sublime, and a delicate sense of the 
beautiful. His imagination was Ocean’s vastness with the multitudinous 
smile of rippling waves playing upon its surface.t It was at once strong, 
pure, sensitive, seeking in the elements of things that perfection which 
experience did not reveal. It must be confessed that we would some- 


* Haley’s Life of Milton. 
“ wovriwy re dviipOpov yédacpa.”—Aesch, Prometheus, 89. 
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times prefer to see less method in his conceptions and more life in his 
execution. And yet even this fault, as we call it, may but show that 
Milton’s genius soared to a more perfect realization of that transcendental 
perfection which few can appreciate but all must reverence. 

Such views of Milton’s genius prepare us to expect a character of unu- 
sual beauty in his “ Eve.” 

The first characteristic is that of Weakness. Eve, in comparision with 
Adan, is inferior physically, mentally, and morally. This, by some, who 
look upon the present position only of woman, is regarded as a blemish. 
If the question could be taken on this ground, a reference to Milton’s 
times and experience would show him not so far out of the way. But 
perhaps those who here criticise do not take the proper point of view. 
It should be remembered that the scene lies in the primitive state of 
mankind. The physical constitution was then perfect and healthful; 
the intellect clear, penetrating, and unclogged by physical ills; the moral 
sense keen and unsullied.* In this state the man and woman were 
placed, he with his characteristic of Power, she with hers of Sensitive- 
ness. It is not difficult to conceive that in this state of perfection, 
where the intuition of Woman’s Sensitiveness, which resolves so many a 
problem of our real life, was not needed to define the subtler distinctions 
of morality, but all was clear and understood, the positive element of 
Power would take the lead as the superior, and man, as the more posi- 
tive, be superior to woman morally, as he is physically and mentally.t It 
was to such a primitive state that Milton looked, and thence he drew no 
faithless ideal. This fact of man’s original moral superiority, may be 
more readily admitted as probable when we consider that woman’s pres- 
ent superiority in this respect may be rather a social fact than the nature 
of things; since society shields her from those temptations which lower 
man’s standard of morality. ; 

This threefold inferiority develops a second characteristic—that sus- 
ceptibility and delicacy which is seen in the modesty, softness, and sweet- 
ness of Eve, so like and so unlike Shakspeare’s Miranda. Both are un- 
fashioned by society; both love; both give free expression to their 
warmest feelings. But whilst Miranda is maidenly, Eve is womanly ; 
womanly, and yet a being of short experience and sensitive nature, too 


* Robert South’s “ Discourses.” 

+1 have assumed as undoubted the mental superiority of man to woman. 
Until a female Bacon, La Place, Shakspeare, Milton, Burns, or Dickens is found, 

does not, I think, admit of doubt. 
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modest to know shame at the expression of natural feeling, too amiably 
mild to make aught but friends. 
“ A thousand liveried angels lacquey her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt ; 

And in clear dream and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear.” 

A third characteristic, dependent on the too previous, is her absorbed 
love and dependence. Her love more absorbs her individuality and 
hangs her being on another’s. To an inferior being, love is more a neces- 
sity.* The want of support from without is more felt, and more excel- 
lencies seen in the object of admiration. And this love also naturally 
takes more the form of adoration and dependence. But the superior 
finds its attention less concentrated, for it is not measured by the inferior, 
and must take in something additional to fill its seopet Thus Adam’s 
love not only takes in Eve, but reaches up to the Infinite, while her love 
seems all absorbed in him. We see Adam making terrible sacrifice for 
Eve’s sake, yet we recognize a greater intensity in her affection for him. 
It must be confessed, however, that this ideal does not coincide with 
life as it is, especially with life at the present day. The idea of man’s 
moral preéminence, as we have seen, harmonized with the first state of 
things; and we may add, was not discordant with the prevalent feeling 
in times of brute force or mere intellectual power. But when, in the 
course of ages, and amid these dashing elements, moral power grew 
strong in Christian faith, woman, the Sensitive, first recognized its purity 
and loveliness, and identifying herself with it became the undoubted 
leader. And ever onward, we conceive, in the great march of Christian 
Civilization, woman, in this power, shall be another Joan of Arc, leading 
on the universal nation to the highest liberty. And when, in the slow 
process of time, the original perfection shall be regained, and in the free- 
dom of a perfect morality, the manly Power shall again take the prece- 
dence, then laying down the leadership which it is no longer her province 
to hold, she will again be the inferior, it may be, but not less the verita- 
ble woman—not identical with man, but coincident. 
“Till at the last she set herself to man, 


Like perfect music unto noble words; 
And so these twain upon the skirts of Time 


* “He for God only, she for God in him.” 

+ “La plus belle des virtues, le devouement, est leur jouissance et leur desti- 
née; nul bon heur ne peut exister pour elles que par le reflet de la gloire et des 
prospérités d’ un autre.” —Mme. De Stael. 
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Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love, 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to man; 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm; 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind.” 


TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 
The Self-Educated Man. 


BY LEMUEL 8. POTWIN, EAST WINDSOR, CONN. 


Epvucationau agents are of two kinds; those which become the im- 
mediate objects of study, and those which direct to proper objects, and 
assist in studying them. Often, indeed, the same agent fulfills the office 
of both: the book, on which the mind is bent, directs it to others, and 
the person, who assists the mind in respect to its objects of thought, be- 
comes himself the object of study. Still there is a division of agents 
corresponding, in the main, to the difference in function. The one class 
comprises things, the other persons. The latter are called educators, be- 
cause they place the mind in such a connection with proper objects as is 
necessary to develop and improve its powers, and under the care of 
these most of those who aspire to cultivate their minds undergo educa- 
tion. Occasionally, however, a man of education is found who has dis- 
pensed with personal guides and assistants, and taken to himself only 
the primary educators—the objects of knowledge. He is the self-educa- 
ted man. 

No broader distinction than this can be claimed unless we deny to the 
self-educated man even the ordinary blessings of civilized life. Now, 
our subject does not look to the advancement of man from a barbarous 
to an enlightened state, but to the progress of an individual in mental 
culture. The point from which that progress commences may be taken 
differently, but certainly it should not be lower than the condition of the 
laboring classes in a respectable community. 

There are some circumstances which usually attend the process of 
self-education, and often make it necessary, which should be carefully 
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separated in our reasonings upon it. Poverty and all its associates of 
"propitious and unpropitious influence; solitude with its healthful quiet 
and also its selfish seclusion—these should be studied in gathering up the 
forming influences of a character, but should be neglected in a definition. 
The only intelligible definition of our subject must rest upon the two-fold 
view which we have taken, of the process of education. 

We may now correct, briefly, some erroneous definitions of our subject. 
The expression “Self-educated” does not designate one, who, as a Stu- 
dent in a College or University, has devoted himself earnestly to self- 
culture, nor one who, though unconnected with a college, has enjoyed 
the most complete private instruction, nor one who has merely struggled 
against great obstacles in obtaining an education, nor one who only 
commenced his education without instruction, because in these cases, 
although the importance of one’s own exertions is recognized, both in 
the use and in the attainment of the means of education, yet the pres- 
ence of instructors is also recognized, as a regular part of the system. 
Nor, on the other hand, is the term confined to those who have enjoyed 
no advantages of books, for this would banish them from respectable 
society, nor to those who have had no advantages but books, for this 
would banish them from all society, nor to those who have attained 
nothing but a so-called business-education, for our subject contemplates 
education in a higher sense, as equivalent to true mental development. 
He is self-educated who has trained his mind without the aid of Teachers, 

We shall attempt to set forth his character not so much by examples 
as by reasoning, using the former not in their primary force as particu- 
lars for induction, but simply bearing them in mind to prevent too 
hasty conclusions. In other words we shall reason not from example but 
to example, and this is quite proper inasmuch as the character we would 
describe is to be delineated only so far as it is formed, or affected by its 
mode of education. 

The characteristics of Self-education may be derived from the two 
ideas of Self-guidance and Self-companionship. As these will readily be 
allowed to contain the peculiar influences which affect the self-educated 
man, they can be claimed as the basis of reasoning on this subject. We 
need not, however, be confined to this two-fold classification, but merely 
mentioning these sources of thought as security against incompleteness 
we will arrange our topic under a classification according to the various 
characteristics of an educated mind. 

Regarding first, then, the mental development of the self-educated man, 
we notice, in general, great development of particular faculties; unsys- 
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tematic discipline; poorly-formed taste; and but little adaptedness to 
abstruse philosophy. 

Self-guidance is not exempt from the law of motive by which the most 
immediate and pressing desire will first be satisfied. Now, since every 
one’s nature prompts him to some pursuits and studies, more than to 
others, the man who guides himself in respect to his studies, is governed 
by these partial impulses. This throws the bent of the mind in one di- 
rection, and the unrestrained concentration of energy produces un- 
common development. Perhaps some special ultimate object gives rise 
to the course of self-education. Some profession is sought which cannot 
be reached but through education. Then this starting impulse becomes 
a guiding and accelerating force; the education becomes throughout a 
professional and therefore in some points, an intensely developing one. 
Perhaps a simple desire for improvement is the controlling impulse, but 
this desire is most naturally gratified by the pursuit of knowledge, and 
those branches of knowledge are chosen which are most interesting. 
Hence the powers adapted to the acquisition of these are fully developed. 

Is it urged that the great influence over the mind, here supposed, is in- 
consistent with that power of will which alone would incite a man to 
attempt and prosecute self-education ? We answer, that doubtless a man 
could compel himself to follow the precise system of College-studies, did 
he believe the advantages of following it, and possess the means of so 
doing ; but one or both of these is always wanting, and, as a result, the 
mind freely and deliberately takes the course that. we have described. 
The efforts of instructors are directed in no inconsiderable degree to 
checking this special and exclusive tendency in education, and their im- 
perfect success, in many cases, illustrates the condition of one not at all 
under such influence. Disciplinary education, though it claims more 
thoroughness on the whole, cannot claim thoroughness in particulars; it 
enlarges a multitude of capacities and fosters a multitude of desires, 
but its symmetry is gained at the expense of individual development. Is 
it, again, asked why the most learned and powerful men in particular pro- 
fessions are not most commonly self-educated; we suggest that the 
number of persons so educated, is very small, while we must admit as an 
additional cause, which is a second peculiarity in mental development, 
that the mental discipline of the self-educated man, is not sufficiently 
systematic. This arises in part from what we have just been considering. 
His mind undergoes tension in but few directions, and that not for disci- 
pline, but for the attainment of ‘knowledge. You can trace his disci- 
pline on the path of valuable knowledge, but that which is most valu- 
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able, as an accquisition is not always wide enough in its relations to bring 
into exercise all the powers of the intellect, nor, if it were, can the mind 
arrange all its energies around a single center, nor yet is the most valu- 
able acquisition always the best for cultivating the particular faculties 
called into action by it. 

The same peculiarity arises in a different way from the circumstances 
of the self-educated man in the process of his education, especially the 
earlier stages of it. These almost always favor, if not require, hasty 
study. Often poverty makes it necessary to devote but a short time ez- 
clusively to study, or fills up the greater portion with labor for support: 
this is too economical for systematic discipline, which, in both time and 
labor, is expensive. 

Again, observing the circumstances of the self-educated man we find 
him to be much alone. The productions of his mind are rarely subject- 
ed to the criticism of others, and then not of those who are his superiors. 
He interprets his own standards and decides upon his conformity to them. 
Now, there is’ a faculty of the mind which, more than some others, 
requires severe, constant, nice cultivation. This is taste. Again, there 
is an ability to fathom intricate depths of speculation which requires 
something more than direct, solitary, uninterrupted thought. There 
must be some one to meet the thinker in his assertions, break his chains 
of argument, then solve his difficulties, and again confound him with 
others. The ability and taste acquired by such discipline are rarely at- 
tained by the self-educated. In general, then, as respects mental de- 
velopment, the self-educated man is powerful, but not symmetrical and 
finished. 

Passing, in the second place, to mental habits, we observe in our 
character, great acquaintance with his own mind; marked and permanent 
eccentricities ; and a strong inclination towards the practical. 

He who is pursuing a course of Academic education, with a large 
number of fellow students, moving on as a part of a system, frequently 
engages in study simply because it is expected of him as his proper em- 
ployment. His education does not arise so necessarily from a conscious- 
ness of his own abilities as that of the self-educated man. The latter 
finds his encouragement and support in knowing what he is, and for 
what he is fitted. What chance has he for education? Everything 
without stands in its severest attitude. He looks within, and every step 
he takes is nerved by self-dependence, and concomitant, self-knowledge. 
His being much alone has the same effect, for the thoughts of the soli- 
tary settle much into their own minds. So, also, by following closely 
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the bent of his genius, he makes his peculiar abilities and habits more 
distinguishable, as well to himself as to others. 

Notice these peculiar habits for a moment. They are strongly marked 
because they are habits not of a careless. but an earnest man. They 
are permanent, because they have had an unrestricted growth. Academ- 
ic life wears away many of the eccentricities of mental action, but the 
self-educated man, because he is not made uneasy by them, suffers them 
to accumulate. 

The other habit which we have mentioned, the tendency to the prac- 
tical, arises in part from the conflict which the unaided student experi- 
ences in adhering to a thorough course of mental training. The question 
comes up constantly, “Shall I continue studying at such a disadvantage, 
or give up to the calls of business life?” He answers it by a diligent 
comparison of the benefits resulting from the two courses, and his mind 
continually recurring to this ground of assurance, the practical standard 
becomes the habitual one. 

In the third place, self-educated men are distinguishable in respect to 
certain general tendencies of character. In most we find great self-confi- 
dence, because they have been always accustomed to trust themselves, but 
in some equal diffidence, because not having been accustomed to try their 
opinions with others, they are apprehensive respecting their ability to 
sustain the test of experience. In the case of both, education has been 
in a certain sense a series of experiments, but the one considers them 
entirely successful while the other is in doubt. 

Again, the self-educated man does not generally make great pretensions 
to learning, and consequently avoids the mistake of those who think that 
because they have gone through college, they are therefore fitted to 
enter a learned profession. He builds upon what he has actually acquir- 
ed, not upon what is usually acquired by persons in his circumstances. 
At the same time he lacks that enthusiasm for the learning of the schools 
which inspires the liberally-educated. 

Fourthly. in moral traits of character we can discern some distinctions 
which we would not indeed press too far, but we must not overlook a 
certain pride of power, which accompanies the consciousness of having 
accomplished a work of immense importance and labor—alone. We 
see too sometimes a contempt for the calm, careful, school-taught phi- 
losopher which is unworthy of an educated man. But a more favorable 
view meets us when we notice his sympathy and benevolence for the un- 
educated. There is no such feeling of distance between him and the 
unlearned community, as is apt to arise when one has withdrawn himself 
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in a measure, during the whole course of education, and found new com- 
panions among those aspiring to be learned. He appreciates the obsta- 
cles which prevent the poor from being educated, and knows how many 
ardent desires for higher life are crushed by outward circumstances. His 
own career, whether he arose from poverty or not, shows him the diffi- 
culties to be encountered and the benefits to be gained, and his heart is 
drawn forth in noble effort. 

Lastly, we need but allude to the mental acquisitions of the self-educa- 
ted man. How far they differ from those of other men of education can 
be readily inferred from the mental development, and mental and moral 
traits which we have briefly sketched. Perhaps they may be sufficient- 
ly characterized if we consider them as connected to a great extent with 
a definite practical purpose. 

. We have thus characterized, in some particulars, the self-educated man ; 
and if, in doing so, we have met with matter for censure in both kinds of 
education, we may regard it as proof that he alone is perfectly educated 
who combines the noble independence and practical earnestness of the 
one, with the symmetry and finish of the other. Ina loose sense of the 
term, all educated men are self-educated, for nothing can be substituted 
for power of will, and intense application. There is no inherent contra- 
riety in the two systems, and only those who are capable of self-educa- 
tion can fully appropriate the advantages of a University. 


Holyrood in 


Nong of those scenes which history has consecrated acquire an inter- 
est so peculiarly their own as old buildings. Be it the home of a king or 
a peasant, the Palace of Versailles, or the cottage of Rob Roy nestling 

.amid its yew trees on the banks of Loch Catrine, there is still in an old 
abode, a vivid personality. It has its youth and day of beauty like man, 
like him its age and decline. One looks in vain over a battle-field for 
any object to recall the charge, the embattled ranks, or the gloomy re- 
treat. The laughing grain waves the more luxuriantly over the soil 
which has been ploughed by the cannon ball, and wet with human blood. 
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But the walls of a castle, or the dim aisles of an abbey, carry the mind 
irresistibly back to the scenes and times which have lent an interest to 
their remains. They throw around the beholder an atmosphere redolent 
of the past. 

It was with such vagrant thoughts chasing each other in quick 
succession across the mind, that I wended my way through the 
crowded and circuitous streets of the Scottish Athens, towards the old 
palace of Holyrood. Edinburg is full of scenes of interest. Its castle 
alone might render it a favorite spot for the student or antiquarian to lin- 
ger over. But none of its celebrated monuments and remains elicit such 
universal attention as the ancient abode of the Scotch monarchs. It is 
the memory of Queen Mary which gives the place its air of romantic 
sadness. The most eventful, but by no means the happiest part of her 
life, was spent here. Would God her youth had been spent on Scotland’s 
soil! Had Mary never known the influence of what was then the most 
profligate Court in Europe, perhaps her too short life might have been 
purer and happier, and Scotch history might have lost some of its dark- 
est pages. Holyrood Palace lies in the eastern portion of the city, and 
before the growth of the “new town” must have been far removed from 
the busy life which now surrounds it. The date of its foundation is not 
known. The charter of the Abbey of Holyrood bears date A. D. 1128, 
but long anterior to this a royal palace had stood on the same site. The 
present building was however erected long after most of the old Abbey 
was destroyed. The Abbey chapel still remains, and forms therefore the 
most ancient part of the structure now shown to the traveler. The for- 
tunes of the Palace have been as varied as those of the Scottish dynasty. 
It was sacked by the fanatic Cromwell, repaired after the restoration, and 
has been kept in a state of comparative preservation by the private mu- 
nificence of English sovereign’s since that day. The building is of quad- 
rangular form, enclosing a court surrounded by piazzas. On the west 
end stands the chapel, connecting with the court by a massy oaken door. 
The main entrance is through the south side by a deep arched way. Af- 
ter submitting my ticket to the inspection of a tall English grenadier 
who stood before the gate, I passed through. It was a beautiful evening 
in July. The slant rays of a declining sun touched with a mellow light 
the pillars and cornices, and lent a rich glow to the light clouds which 
drifted across the sky as I stood in the large court. The sentinels were 
pacing their quiet rounds on the corners of the court as pompously as 
though they were guarding the person of the Queen herself. It seemed 
strange that Scotchmen should bear so quietly to see English sentinels 
guarding the entrances of their old palace. I was obliged to await here 
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the return of the guide, who was then taking a party of visitors through 
the palace. These guides are necessary evils in visiting the old buildings 
of Europe, and I was agreeably surprised when mine presented herself 
in the shape of a very pretty but somewhat affected woman, whom I af- 
terwards learned to be the mistress of the Duke of Hamilton, to whom 
she had borne several children. There was about her a pert and fasci- 
nating air which I imagined might captivate a sober Scotchman, but 
which is too common in this country to attract an American. The wo- 
man’s tongue was flippant, and as she tripped along before me she expa- 
tiated with wonderful ease on the age and beauty of the different parts 
of the building. We passed through the spacious halls and long porti- 
cos, while the echo of our footsteps sounded drearily enough through the 
deserted palace. In the long picture gallery hang the portraits of one 
hundred and six Scottish Kings. In this gallery the election of repre- 
sentative peers for Scotland is still held, a custom which will probably 
continue so long as the old palace can furnish a shelter for the electors. 
Leaving the gallery we approached the chamber of Queen Mary. Here 
even the guide’s volubility seemed somewhat checked, and (although it 
may have been imagination) I thought a look of sadness passed over her 
face, as she told me that the room we were about to enter contained the 
Queen’s bridal couch and a miniature taken from life. I crossed the 
threshold and entered. Before me, in the gloom of a deepening twilight, 
stood the marriage bed of Mary. The Spirit of the Past was about me, 
and carried my fancy back to the days when the lovely queen just re- 
turned from her sunny France crossed that chamber floor with light step 
and lighter heart. These old walls had heard the words of love mur- 
mured in her ear by the amorous Darnley, they had seen her on that 
couch sink into the embrace of the cruel lothwell,—they were the mute 
witnesses of her illicit loves, and they too had seen the bitterness of her 
repentance. In the latter part of her troublous reign, after controlling 
her deeper emotions in the presence of her menials during the long weary 
days, she was wont to escape to her silent chamber by night, and weep- 
ing over her follies and misfortunes, think of her happy, thoughtless 
youth in France. Few women have at so early an age, swept, like Mary, 
every cord of passion. Love, hatred, revenge, repentance, all had in turn 
flushed the cheek or swelled the bosom of the young queen, ere she was 
yet a mother. It was with a feeling of silent sadness that I drew near 
the window to look on her miniature. It was such a face as the young 
painter of to-day, who had read her sad story and wept over her fate, 
would sketch as an ideal likeness. Large pensive gray eyes, a profusion 
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of rich auburn hair combed back from the forehead and caught in a 
small velvet cap behind, a broad and fair brow betokening intellect, and 
a full voluptuous lip which relaxed to some extent what had otherwise 
been the intellectual beauty of her face; the uncouth ruff of her time, 
half concealing, half revealing a graceful neck white and polished as 
marble. Such was the picture of a woman born to wear the crown of a 
queen, but who dashed to the dust the fairest jewel in the coronet of her 
womanhood. Better far, thought I, the stern, ambitious character of 
Elizabeth than the unenviable fame which lends a sad interest to the 
history of Queen Mary. The guide recalled my wandering fancy, and 
led me into a small cabinet opening into the chamber. It was in this 
room that the queen was supping with Rizzio when the assassins entere 
by a secret staircase and dragged the wounded favorite from the feet of 
his mistress. The stairs are still shown to the curious. The blood 
stains in the floor recall the scene as though it were but yesterday that 
the thoughtless pair sat at table, when the stealthy approach of armed 
men dashes the beaker from the pallid lip of the Italian; he springs be- 
hind his Royal mistress, but the assassins drag him from the arms of the 
terrified queen, and dealing blow on blow thrust the fainting Rizzio, 
pierced with fifty wounds, down the dark stairway. On the table in this 
apartment lies a part of Lord Darnley’s armor. Judging from its size he 
must have been of rather slender form. 

Tt was the lovely e’nin’ fa’ of Scotland as we recrossed the court and 
stopped before the chapel door. The arm of my guide was hardly strong 
enough to draw back the heavy bolts, but soon the portal swung back on 
its rusty hinge, with a groan as though some spirit slumbering near re- 
buked us for troubling its cold repose. 

The chapel is of rich Gothic, with deep recessed chancel. The roof 
has long since fallen in, and the desolate walls alone remain. The gene- 
ral effect of the building is thus greatly marred. But the deep set and 
heavily arched windows, supported by gracefully fluted columns, show 
what must have been the singular beauty of the original design. Sever- 
al pieces of stone, parts of the wall, lay scattered about as I entered. 
The young moon in a silvery crescent rose over the wall, and threw into 
a deeper shadow the opposite side of the chapel, as my guide pointed 
out to me the tomb of the murdered Darnley. I strained my eyes to 
read the inscription; nothing remained but that single word “ Darnley.” 
Time in his hurried march seemed to have paused awhile and stayed his 
destroying hand e’er he forever effaced the memory of the poor Knight. 
A sigh for his fate, and a prayer for his spirit, come unbidden to the lip 
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of the traveler, as he lingers over the tomb. The ashes of the Scottish 
queen Magdalen lie beneath this same pavement. At the end of the 
deep narrow chancel stands the stone altar, before which Mary twice gave 
her hand in wedlock; once to Darnley, afterwards to the prince Both- 
well, one month after he was acquitted, unjustly, of the murder of her 
former husband. In the dim silence of this aisle she knelt at thecon- 
fessional, whispering in the ear of the listening priest sins and secrets 
which history longs to know, but which lie buried with the form of the 
monk who heard and remitted them. I lingered awhile before the altar, 
bound by a dark yet fascinating spell, till the woman’s voice of my 
guide and the deepening gloom aroused me. I dropped a crown in a 
pretty white hand extended to receive it, and leaving the chapel, soon 
found myself in the street before the palace. It rose before me like some 
gigantic spectre. Fancy could no longer sport herself ‘neath the rebu- 
king gaze of the old pile, which stood looking down as if in silent sor- 
row on the follies and vices of the city at its feet. 

I turned away with a freer breath, and regaining with quick step the 
Inn, found my companions sitting around the débris of a dinner, long 
delayed for my arrival. The generous wine soon drove off the dark 
spirit that was on me. I had been wandering among the tombs of the 
past, and now together we caught the bubble pleasures of the passing 
moment, and pledged the memories of loved ones in our far off home. 


Lines on Powers’ Greek Slave. 


Bgavry is painted on thy brow, 
And beauty on thy lip serene, 
Thy melancholy features show 
The bitter agony so keen, 
Which pierces to thy maiden heart, 
Standing exposed in crowded mart. 


Sadly thou turnest thee from the stare, 
And shameless gazing of the crowd, 
As in thy beauty standing there, 
Thou hear’st the cries and clamors loud, 
As Turk, and Jew, and Moslem, speak 
Their biddings for the lovely Greek. 


B. 
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I speak to thee as if thou art 
No fancy of an Artist’s brain, 
As if through beating pulse and heart, 
The life-blood flows in every vein ; 
I speak as if before me stands 
A model from Almighty hands. 


Thou art a type of Grecia’s wrongs, 
With tale of misery on thy brow, 
A tale of slavery’s iron thongs, 
And bitter tears, that coursing flow 
Adown a mother’s stricken breast, 
Where her slave-child was wont to rest. 


No, Maiden! ne’er can mortal hand 

Do justice to thy priceless worth, 
Divine and glorious dost thou stand, 

Too beauteous for this groveling earth ; 
So fair a form has ne’er been given, 
Save to an angel blest in Heaven. 


The Genius of the Mahometan Faith. 


Tue diffusion and permanence of error rest in a great measure upon 
the resemblance to truth, which error is made to assume. Particular 
doctrines and duties, which the moral sense of man never fails to approve, 
particular usages, when agreeable to experience, or complying with the 
natural taste of a people, have been repeatedly usurped by superstition to 
sanctify whatever of its teachings carry with them their own refutation. 
Even the ancient mythologies, crude and unmeaning as they were, 
sought to win the belief of the popular mind by their deference to such 
imperfect notions of right as that mind had already conceived. But 
were we to wish for a more modern and more perfect exemplification of 
this rule, if we seek to behold a series of religious opinions strangely in- 
consistent in themselves, yet attaining to precision by rule, and compre- 
hension by system, we may turn without hesitation to the religion of 
Mahomet. Viewed simply in its results, the history of the Mahometan 
Faith is surely a remarkable history. That a single man, “in peace 
after so many troubles, in honor after so much obloquy,” should bequeath 
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a temporal kingdom and a spiritual supremacy to his successors, that 
those successors should be so united in making the march of their 
religion keep pace with the march of their arms, that they should have 
founded an empire of more than Roman energy, of more than Persian 
magnificence, that the lapse of twelve centuries should find the religion, 
though shorn of its fairest possessions, still animate in almost its original 
purity: that all this should have been the work of religious enthusiasm 
united to national pride, is certainly to the Philosopher and the States- 
man a theme of surpassing interest. But assuredly no less interesting is 
it, to trace the gradual development of the Genius of that Religion, 
which, for the Arab, was a spirit of conquest, for the Saracen, a love of 
learning, for the Hindoo, an emancipation from the foulest of human 
superstitions ; and doubtless, not without profit would it be, to dwell upon 
the fact, that the Faith of Islam, approximating in many particulars to 
the perfection of our own, has yet, by its intermixture with “the alloy of 
human fallibility,” done but little service to man. The history of the 
Mahometan Faith embraces three great periods. The first, a period of 
Reform. The second, a period of Conquest. The third, a period of 
Decline. The first of these periods beheld the Religion in its purity. It 
could certainly advance no claims to originality. In fact, its every excel- 
lence was confessedly a borrowed excellence. Yet the Prophet had ani- 
mated his Faith with much of the spirit of primitive Christianity. And 
as that spirit has been the first to preach reform, so was the Faith of Islam 
a reforming power, at war with an age of long apostasy to true religious 
convictions. If, in their origin, its energies were those of a zeal, blind, 
obstinate, misguided, they yet became the servants of a cause pure in its 
spirit and single in its aims. Or, if the work of a religious imposition, 
they still knelt in reverence before the noblest of human realities. Un- 
deniably impure, yet retaining a conception of the truly pure, lost in dis- 
honor, yet not without the traces of a nobler nature, their efforts were as 
little commensurate with their ability as their character was worthy of 
their mission. 

To reform, then, was the original impulse of the Religion; and with- 
out disregarding the evil necessarily resuiting from the false pretensions 
of the Prophet, his religious system, while yet in its virgin purity, will be 
held as admirably fitted to precede the coming of a purer dispensation. 
In the second period the religion changed. Its spirit, once earnest to 
reform, to elevate, and to bless, now changed to a spirit whose influence 
for evil has been without a parallel. That passion for conquest, which 
quickened the martial ardor of Arabia, which smote the empires of the 
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East, which overran the wastes of Africa, and terrified the chivalry of 
Europe, that spirit was now to be invoked. Nor was this all. The pos- 
sibilities of universal supremacy were weighed against probabilities of 
local superiority ; unthinkingly, no doubt, yet the significance of his 
after-life discloses the choice of Mahomet in giving to his religion its 
local character. Such were the modifications that conspired to raise the 
faith of Islam to a spiritual ascendancy which the world looked upon in 
wonder. They conspired to bring into one communion nations that were 
fierce and inveterate enemies. They conspired to enlist in the same 
cause sympathies that never before had had an object incommon. Their 
influence has everywhere been to render the history of Islam the most 
splendid history in the annals of religious fanaticism. The revelation at 
Medina had undone the revelation at Mecca; yet out of their union has 
grown the present religion of Islam. Special revelation, while adding to 
the faith at the expense of its purity, served also to multiply its doctrines 
at the expense of their consistency. Thus the Koran, if remarkable for 
any distinctive feature, is remarkable for its plain inconsistency. To 
Special Revelation can be traced that demon of intolerance brooding 
over the faith with more than Satani. Power. 

Special revelation, too, made known the mission of the sword. Yet 
its agency in promoting a spirit of aggression, has been not simply 
direct and unequivocal. The deliberations of the council, the exigencies 
of the battle-field, the worship of the religious assembly, gave it a power 
secret as well as open, silent, as well as speaking. Such was the lever 
mighty in the hands of the Prophet, to bring down a religion of reform 
to the level of a religion of policy. So earnest was Mahomet in his con- 
victions of its utility, so far did he press the application of its powers, 
that it might truly be said of him, 


“ Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum.” 


The characteristics already mentioned, owe their origin and signifi- 
cance to what History has shown to be a leading principle in the Faith. 
Twelve centuries are not without their testimony to the fact, that this 
religion is preéminently hostile to the development of the powers of 
man. This hostility to the development of the mental faculties has re- 
sulted in ignorance, the prominent, prevailing feature of the Mahometan 
mind. It is true that under the Omiades, learning and science revived, 
It is true, that the tenth century beheld the dawn of Saracen letters, 
more glorious than the meridian splendor of Saracan arms. It is true, 
that the dominions of the Caliphate were once to Europe what Europe is 
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now to them, the centre of intellectual activity, the fountain of intellect- 
ual life. Yet, it is equally true, that so much of learning and refinement 
sank as rapidly as it rose; that, resting its claims on no permanent prin- 
ciple, knowledge departed as greater attractions came. The same prin- 
ciple is undoubtedly the source of another prominent feature of the 
Religion, previously mentioned as Intolerance. Thus the Mahometan 
mind, once zealous to learn, is now reconciled to ignorance ; hating the 
world with an hatred well nigh unexampled, it is yet unable to be at 
one with itself. While the Koran claims decisive authority in both civil 
and religious legislation, what wonder is it, that Reform be forbidden, that 
Progress in the Sciences be discouraged, that whatever may tend to lay 
open the fallibility of Islam be speedily and effectually crushed? What 
wonder is it, that the absurdities of the Koran have not been made to 
testify against themselves, that, in short, the Mahometan of the nine- 
teenth century is essentially the same deluded, ignorant being, with the 
Mahometan of the seventh century, when the voice of knowledge is 
silenced, when freedom of inquiry is banished ? 

If any significance be attached to the history of Islam, it is such a 
significance as would deeply impress the conviction that the character of 
such a religion is radically deficient in all that would give it a lasting 
duration, in all that would make it superior to human attractions, in all 
that would satisfy human desires. The Prophet, at Mecca, preaching 
doctrines of Reform, at Medina, preaching doctrines of War, the Caliphs, 
who immediately followed him, losing sight of Reform in the more 
attractive vista of military conquest, the later Caliphs divided against 
themselves, the present necessities of the Mahometan policy all witness in 
one united voice to the incomplete character of the Religion. When the 
rising pile had scarcely taken to itself the beauty of the perfect structure, 
even then its architect was planning what would mar its symmetry and 
would peril its stability. The doctrine of Pre-destination, which gifted 
Moslem zeal with an energy sublimely terrible, was yet a revelation, in 
after years to render the spirit of the Religion as strangely spiritless as it 
had been strangely active. Thus modified and thus armed, the Faith of 
the Prophet went forth conquering and to conquer. 

But the end was not yet. Long since had Medina received the ashes of 
the Prophet. The Caliphate, in the severe simplicity of its youth, in the 
terrible energies of its prime, in the regal magnificence of later years, 
had passed away. The struggle at Tours swept back the tide of Sara- 
cen invasion, while heroic Sobieski had shown the Turks that faith with. 
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due. And then came the end. The end of a Faith whose motive pow- 
ers sprang not less from a mistaken zeal, than its doctrines from a bold 
imposition. The end of a Religion, whose utter indiflerence to the loss 
of its purity and the departure of its nobility, seems to lend a sanction 
to what Grecian mythology would fain believe, that the gods infatuate 
him whom they intend shortly to destroy. The third epoch opened, and 
the nations of Christian Europe no longer stood in awe at the progress 
of Moslem Arms. Principles bound up in the religion to insure its per- 
petuity were beginning to betray what it kad been their office to assist. 
Its local character was setting limits to a conquest it had been chiefly 
instrumental in up-building. The world had beheld the religion spread- 
ing wider, while its purity became less pure; wider, though its expansive 
energies were soon to find a limit; wider still, though at each remove, 
was drawn a lengthening chain of slavery to pride and error, yet 
promising no ultimate deliverance to much that still was pure. Even 
the fervor of Grecian Patriotism, even the energy of Roman Law, even 
the license of German Freedom, are but faint types of the spirit that 
brought the Religion into being. Displayed in a religious zeal, it united 
communities once separate and hostile ; rising to the dignity of a ruling 
impulse, it overawed the power of the Barbarian, it put to shame the 
profession of the Christian; but now, unable to reform since Prejudice 
forbids, not daring to conquer, while Hope no longer promises that the 
setting Sun shall rise again, it has fallen to the spirit of a nation lost to 
progress in knowledge, elevation of sentiment, unity at home, and dig- 
nity abroad. So mighty a change has come over that which the Prophet 
hoped would be above all change! But while these outward manifesta- 
tions of its spirit vary from age to age, the influence of the Religion 
in moulding the character of those who worship at its shrine, remains 
essentially the same. 

Wherever the doctrines of Mahomet have spread, wherever they have 
animated Arabian Eloquence, made sacred the arms of the Saracen, or 
presided in Moorish Universities; there have they been to contract, to 
degrade, to enslave; disdaining to be simple, when simplicity was the one 
thing needful, rebuking such aspirations for freedom as wait on all moral 
revolutions, what it might have enlightened, it has cast into deeper 
darkness; what it might have lifted to comparative Freedom, it has 
bound in a hopeless bondage. 
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Commencement, 


Wrz its procession, its dinner, its speech-making, and its pleasant re- 
unions, is close upon us. In many a retired village or bustling city 
throughout the land, within some substantial mansion, might just now 
be seen a father explaining to his children the purpose of his anticipated 
journey. As the old stage coach or the rattling train approaches, we 
see the farewell kiss, and the father, the husband—the Yalensian—is off 
for Commencement. Elsewhere you may find younger travelers, fair 
maidens and blue-eyed school boys, just leaving for New Haven, to hear 
their fraternal relative deliver himself of that speech which he has prac- 
ticed so much of late, in the old garret above them. Who can tell the 
extent or nature of the anticipations which are thus centering in our city 
of elms? Who can tell with any degree of accuracy the amount of in- 
fluence which these annual anniveraries of ours, exert not only upon 
those immediately concerned in them, but upon the country and the 
world? Here, within a period bounded by the morning and the evening 
light, culminate, each year, the college lives of a whole class. Here, the 
last scene in what may be called the “ first act” of life is gone through 
with, and youth, boyhood, collegian, merge themselves in manhood, ma- 
turity, and graduate. Commencement is interesting in its exercises—in 
the display of rhetoric, in the learning, taste, and eloquence which it each 
year evokes. But to us it has a moral significance, of which these for- 
mer are but faint symbols. It is, as true as any, the dividing line in our 
lives, on one side of which is arrayed, in bold relief, the Past, pleasant to 
the view, and dotted all over with happy memories, buoyant hopes, and 
glowing anticipations. On the other, the Future opens up to us its un- 
tried passages, all indistinct, and sufficiently gloomy to fling athwart the 
stoutest heart, occasional misgivings. There in the Commencement pro- 
cession, as it wends its way to Center Church, we distinguish old men, 
veterans in this war of life. Fifty years ago they were where the class of 
54 is to-day. It was a great day to them and they remember it now 
with all its associations. Watch their countenances as that handsome 
Senior in his commencement suit, and with the self-satisfied, pompous air, 
which becomes one who has successfully, not to say, brilliantly battled 
all the difficulties of four years at college—receives his sheepskin from 
the dispensing hand of our worthy Prex. A smile, an old man’s smile, 
plays upon their features. They smile as they remember their own sen- 
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sations at just that moment in their own lives, and retlect upon the rela- 
tion which it has borne to all their later history. Commencement, in- 
deed, to close this branch of our subject, may be compared to the gate 
which opens into a great city, towards which an eager throng are ever 
pressing, to find themselves, when beyond its portals, bewildered and 
well nigh lost, amid the bustle and confusion which everywhere sur- 
rounds them. 

But Commencement concentres in itself the anticipations of many, 
who are in no way immediately connected with its peculiar exercises. 
The ladies of New Haven, (God bless them! ) with a spirit of conservatism 
which in this age of steam and progress deserves all commendation, 
have from time immemorial lavished all their beauty, and their smiles, 
upon this anniversary. If rumor and appearances may be trusted, they 
are accustomed also to further evince their interest in the occasion, by a 
prodigal expenditure in dresses, fans, riggolets, boquets, et cetera. The 
result of all this is, that the gallery of Centre Church is made to recall 
to our minds the story of the Fairies, and to the fathers of said ladies 
those words of Shakspeare, 

“The fashion 
Doth wear out more apparel than the man.” 

Commencement without the galleries would be dull indeed. How pleas- 
ant a thing it is to turn one’s eye from the stage, where sit in solemn 
silence the oracles of law, theology, and metaphysics, up to those other 
oracles, where admiring suitors shall with more than Delphic accuracy 
some day read their destiny! The motive which impels the citizen 
ladies, in thus sacrificing their time and comfort to the interest of Com- 
mencement, is of course the desire to cherish and perpetuate a time 
sanctioned custom. We admire the motive; we admire them; of both 
we can say from our heart of hearts, Esto perpetua! 

To railroad companies, hotel proprietors, boarding-house keepers, and 
hack-drivers, Commencement is a source’of pleasure, because of profit. 
Everybody expects to spend money, and nobody can avoid it. Your 
spare quarters, it is true, may escape the avidity of the hackmen. You 
may even engage board with some widow lady in a remote part of the 
city, who has not heard of the “ war in Europe” and the consequent in- 
creased value of everything palatable, or otherwise. You may have a 
“free pass” on the railroad, and on your arrival look up some long for- 
gotten friend, who will give you bed and board, on the score of old ac- 
quaintance. You may thus, with a little careful management, escape 
these many fruitful sources of expenditure. But, as you value your 
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money, beware of the “Alumni Dinner.” Here it is, that unsuspecting 
ingenuous Old Fogies, and chivalrous, warm hearted Young America, 
must “bleed” for their Alma Mater. Here it is, that intoxicated with 
the enthusiasm of the occasion, and with appetites but half satisfied, 
appeals to you for pecuniary aid will be most effectually made. A few 
eloquent speeches serve to arouse the former, and a glance at the table 
with its scanty supply of bread and bacon, reveals to you a fitting sym- 
bol of financial condition. Mechanically you grasp your purse, and 
yielding to a resistless impulse, you, for the twentieth time, contribute 
your share towards perpetuating the “time honored Institution.” 

Thus is Commencement a season of interest to all. Not only to those 
who return hither at long intervals, to witness the repetition of those 
scenes in which they once participatad, but to others, who standing on 
the outskirts of the occasion, are satisfied to make it a source of mate- 
rial profit. Soon the Commencement of 1854 will have been added to 
the past, and another birth-day of our Alma Mater celebrated. The quiet 
of vacation will settle upon the old buildings, and the grass beneath the 
elms will grow again. To the graduating class the 27th of July will be 
a commencement indeed; a commencement of a new and more real 
life; the inaugurating step towards the assumption of stern responsibility 
and important duty. To-day collegians, to-morrow men! May not 
Commencement then be justly regarded as an era in our lives, and shall 
we ‘not all strive to cherish its memories, while we reflect upon its 
meaning. 


The Critic Reviewed. 


Tue critic has a peculiar office in the literary world. It is his duty 
only to expose errors, and point out faults, not to write new books. He 
need not therefore be a wiser man, or an abler writer than the one against 
whom he wields his pen. We often detect fallacy, or unnecessary cir- 
cumlocution in a proof which we could never have originated. We may 
see the errors of a theory, though our abilities are unequal to the task of 
framing a better. Different minds have different trains of thought, the 
most ignorant may know more on some single point than the wisest. 
Therefore a critic may detect errors in the labors of a writer, with whom 
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he claims no comparison in point of talent or research. But at the bar 
of public opinion, the critic is, and should be, judged by his success, He 
is acquitted if he supports his opinions and justifies his exceptions by 
sound reasoning; if he fails to do this he is condemned. 

Yet it is a favorite rule with some, “ never to criticise till you can do 
better.” Such would deprive the world of the able and valuable notes 
of Johnson and Hazlitt, because they could not write Othello. They 
would in fact deprive us wholly of the useful labors of the critic, for 
where is the man who will criticise, if he must first say “I am better 
than thou.” 

From the other extreme are heard loud praises of a disregard of high 
authorities, and of investigation for self. Bold independence of thought 
is manly, noble, and the birthright of every American. But when the bold 
thinker writes, he demands attention. Every writer demands attention, 
relying either on his known superiority, or the strength of his reasoning, 
to give weight to his opinions. The bold thinker Jays no claim to supe- 
riority ; he must therefore rely solely on the truth of his opinions and the 
strength of their defense. 

In the last No. of the Yale Lit., there appeared an article entitled 
“British Eloquence.” Its phraseology was that of a criticism or review, 
and it has hence excited much discussion. The writer claims no equality 
with the Editor of British Eloquence. Yet this fact does not of necessity 
forbid him to take up the critic’s pen, though it might render him un- 
usually cautious. We certainly ought not merely for this reason to 
laugh at the effort as ridiculous, or stigmatize it as insulting. If his 
positions are well-defended, the student-critic deserves unusual praise. 
If they are only opinions, if his arguments are weak, public disapproval 
may teach him the influence of reputation. Assertion, like the bowie- 
knife, borrows all its power from the hand that wields it. Argument, 
like the cannon, has the same force, whether pointed by the boy or the 

iant. 

: The article before us produces a favorable first impression. Its easy, 
elegant style needs no praise of ours. Throughout it echoes that bold 
independence so necessary in this age, so useful when reason is its pilot. 
And in the justness of the opening sentences we must all concur, unless 
indeed we think them far too tame to express our gratitude. For we 
must look far back through the vistas of time ere we find a more valu- 
" able accession to literature, or a more useful aid to the student, than 
“British Eloquence.” In his more general remarks, the reviewer has 
also added to his usual beauty of style, truth and force of sentiment. 
It is by these passages that he has done himself so much honor. 
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But when we glance at the more strictly critical remarks, we are forced 
to refuse them such praise. We are told that Cromwell’s speeches 
should have been inserted instead of Junius’ letters. The question is 
one of taste. If any one prefers as his model of oratory the unintelli- 
gible, barbarous effusions that have come down to us with Cromwell’s 
name, to the clear, polished, powerful arguments of Junius, no one can 
blame him. In these speeches, as Carlyle avows, we can hope to find 
no elegance or skill in the use of words, only bare thought, and for that 
even you must search long and with diligence. 

But “there were the noble and beautiful defenses of freedom from 
Eliot, the touching and saddened pathos of Strafford.” “Some of this 
matter should have been selected instead of Junius’ letters.” The critic, 
with all his sympathy for Strafford, or his reverence for Eliot, seems to 
have forgotten their best speeches, and calls for some of this matter. 
Some of it has been given, the best speeches of the best orators are in 
the collection. And yet students all neglect that part of the book, just 
as the Athenian would neglect a Keetian effort if Attic models were 
before him. We think most would not prefer those old speeches to 
Junius. Even Carlyle’s quaint style has barely dragged Cromwell’s 
speeches from the oblivion in which they had lain two centuries. Dusty 
copies of Pym, Hampden, and the rest, must be searched for in large 
collections of literary curiosities. But each true student of Eloquence 
has his well-thumbed Junius. 

But, says the article, “We cannot see the propriety of placing these 
in a collection of speeches at all. As specimens of rhetoric, Milton and 
Browne seem to us far superior, and have a better claim.” But the pre- 
face of British Eloquence tells us that its design was to present “models 
of oratory,” not “specimens of rhetoric.” Those best letters of Junius 
are justly regarded as written speeches. They have no element of the 
essay or letter in them. They are universally called by the best judges, 
“models of powerful and brilliant oratory.” As such they deserve their 
place. This collection is not for lovers of “stately pomp and rythmic 
swell,” or the “student of rhetoric.” Such may find delight in British 
Poets, or British Essayists. British eloquence is dedicated to the student 
of oratory, the lover of clear and brilliant reasoning. 

For readers of high literary attainments and thorough scholarship, the 
frequency and precision of the Editor’s notes might be sometimes need- 
less. But many will peruse that volume to whom the most trite Latin | 
proverb “is all Greek.” Many quotations are in every one’s mouth 
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which few could even find, which none could locate by the precise Act 
and scene, or Book and line. 

The remark on marginal notes is probably correct. In reading speech- 
es, the ideas ought to present themselves to the mind just as to a hearer, 
that the speaker may produce his own effect. Thus only can we judge 
of the effect of different forms of expression and thought on the hearer, 
and profit by the speech. But these notes are valuable, and should be 
collected by themselves for reference. 

Though the real aim and gist of the paragraph on the Scholarship is 
left very much in the dark, it has one fault, already visible. It moderates 
the value of classical study to the orator. It represents Chatham as 
armed with the stores of old English divines, We are led to suppose 
that Burke devoted himself to Bacon, and was too poor a scholar to 
have mastered all the great writers of antiquity as he actually did. It 
tells us that Fox weakened the grasp of his mind by classical study, 
while Brougham, British Eloquence and all history, show that the neglect 
of science caused the deficiency. The spirit of the paragraph would 
lead us astray. It was to the classics that those great Orators owed 
their excellencies. Chatham and Fox imitated Demosthenes. They are 
famed for Grecian simplicity, and clear pointed reasoning. Burke made 
Cicero his model. We find in his speeches Ciceronian magnificence and 
copiousness of diction. The orator and the Professor must then travel 
far “on the same road.” The orator should therefore be in some 
measure “ a cloister student,” so that, though awake to his own age, he 
may not be deaf to many a voice from the “ dim and by gone past.” 

With regard to the life of Fox, the article before us advances three 
opinions ; that he was in public life perfectly honorable and conscientious, 
that he was trustworthy and deserved power, that his vices did not cause 
his political failure. 

Now the editor of British Eloquence everywhere excuses the public 
conduct of Fox as always conscientious. But many persons against 
whose honesty no suspicion exists, have such traits of character that men 
never trust them. We naturally entrust our interests to those who evince 
most prudence and economy in their own business. And justly, for pru- 
dence and recklessness alike become elements of character, second na- 
tures, by habit, and the imprudent man in his own business, is not likely 
to become the prudent man in ours. Fox was from boyhood reckless, 
rash, by no means careful or prudent. His gambling habits, and his 
continued embarrassment, almost poverty, were the natural results and in 
turn the foster causes of such a character. 
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No one would trust such a man as his financial agent. Is he then a 
safe trustee of the business and finances of a realm? Could we expect 
the British people to cast into his hands their vast interests? In the ex- 
cuses urged in this article we see more charity than reason. Fox is not 
more reliable because his recklesness of character resulted from educa- 
tion, or because Wm. Pitt came drunk into the House of Commons. 

The “ private” vices of Fox were known of all men. As evidences of 
character they would prevent any sane individual or people from trusting 
him in these days; as evidences of character they seriously affected his 
public position then. For in the writings of those days they were urged 
continually and with great force. All through youth, through middle 
age, long past the time when characters are moulded and changed, Fox 
continued a gambler and a spendthrift. Only thirteen years before his 
death, (1793,) when helped from the very threshold of ruin by admiring 
friends, he renounced gambling. But it was too late to change the char- 
acter or the reputation. They had grown and strengthened from childhood. 
They had been confirmed by long cherished habits. Through most of 
his life, through all those long struggles for power, the habits remained 
and were beacon lights to show all men the dangers of his character: 
when those lights had expired, men remembered still the rocks and 
shunned them widely. 

We are puzzled to see wherein this article differs “ still more widely,” 
or “ differs” at all from the character of Sheridan given in British Elo- 
quence. The latter simply states that Sheridan had gross faults, that 
education caused them. The former contains the same facts wrought up 
into a highly colored sketch. Herein they “ differ.” 

On the whole this article claims our approval rather than blame. An 
architect has in mere pastime constructed a model whose beauty, ele- 
gance, and originality of design, convinceus of his skill. But its mate- 
rials are frail—it will bear no test. We admire its excellences and its 
originality, and hope that such skill employed in earnest effort, may yet 


rear structures whose strength and utility shall equal their beauty. 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 
CLARK PRIZES. 


Class of 1855. 
1. W. D. 
2. G. A. Kirrreper. 
8. P. H. Woopwarp. 


REGATTA. 


Tue annual Regatta of the Yale Navy, took place Saturday, July 22d. The 
following boats were entered; Atalanta, six oars; Nautilus, six oars; Rowena, 
four oars; Transit, six oars. The prizes were two—a black-walnut headboard 
for the 40 feet boats, and a pair of black-walnut sculls for the 30 feet boats. 
The race was from the front of the “Pavillion” Hotel around a stake boat 
anchored a mile and a half out in the bay, and back. The boats started at 
about 9.30 A. M. They returned in the following order: 
Nautilus, 14m. 30s. 
Transit, 14m. 40s. 
Atalanta, 17m. 50s. 
The Rowena was distanced. 
The head-board was awarded to the Nautilus, and the sculls to the Atalanta. 
A drill-prize, viz: a black-walnut boat-hook, was awarded to the Transit. 


ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL OBITUARY OF YALE ALUMNI, 
Read at the Alumni Meeting, July 26th, 1854. 


Class. Name. Place and Time of Death. Age. 
1787, William Hawley, De Ruyter, N. Y. June 16, 1854, 86. 
1789, William Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mch. 10, 1854, 84. 
1790, Hon. Samuel Jones, Cold Spring, N. Y. Aug. 9, 1853, 83. 
1797, Ezra Bradley, West Springfield, Mass.Nov. 11, 1858, 177. 
1800, Rev. Shubael Bartlett, East Windsor, Ct. June 7, 1854, 76. 
1801, Samuel S. Baldwin, Geneva, N. Y. Feb. 19, 1854, 72. - 
1807, Jona. G. W. Trumbull, Norwich, Ct. Sept. 5, 1858, 66. 
1810, Josiah Holbrook, Lynchburg, Va. June 17, 1854. 
1812, Hon. John Davis, Worcester, Mass. Apr. 19, 1854, 67. 
1818, Rev. Louis Dwight, Boston, Mass. July 12, 1854, 61. 
1817, Rev. Jared Reid, Tiverton, R. I. June 17, 1854. 

“Dr. Richard Warner, Cromwell, Ct. Sept. 29, 1853, 58. 
1818, Rev. Levi Smith, East Windsor, Ct. 1854. 

“ Lewis Weld, Hartford, Dec. 80, 1858, 57. 


- 1824, Rev. Richard F. Cleaveland, Holland Patent, N. Y. Oct. 2, 1853. 
Rev. Theophilus Smith, Lake George, N. Y. Aug. 29, 1853, 53. 
1827, Rev. Alanson Saunders, Madison, O. Nov. 65, 1853, 57. 
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Class. Name. Place and Time of Death. 
Rev. James D. Lewis, Falmouth, Mass. May 17, 1854, 47. 
1828, Thomas Robinson, Norwalk, Ct. Oct. 29, 1853, 
Horatio N. Smith, Wilkinson, Co., Miss. Mch. 5, 1854, 465. 
1829, Henry A. Walker, New Jersey, 1854. 
1830, Rev. Alex. Hamilton Bishop, New Haven, Ct. Feb. 8, 1854, 48. 
1831, Rev. James H, Fowles, Richland, 8. C. Mch. 5, 1854, 42. 
18338, Samuel D. Marshall, Shawneetown, Ill. Apr. 12, 1854, 42. 
1835, John Stearns Abbott, Springville, Mich. Sept. 26, 1852, 38. 
1837, Wm. Barlow Baldwin, Woodville, Miss. Nov. 15, 18538, 36. 
1841, David Burt Colton, Longmeadow, Mass. Sept. 16, 1853, 32. 
1842, Joseph H. Alter, New Haven, Ct. Apr. 18, 1854, 83. 
1844, Rev. Samuel D. Marsh, Itafamasi, Africa, Dec. 11, 1853, 36. 
1846, William Minor, Peekskill, N. Y. Dec. 27, 1858, 27. 
James G. Rowland, Wilton, Ct. Aug. 20, 1858, 388. 
1847, William Gunton, Washington, D. C. Apr. 1, 1854, 27. 
Francis Louis Hodges, Geneva, N. Y. July 27, 1853, 28. 
1847, Lucius Holly Lyon, Greenwich, Ct. Aug. 28, 1858, 30. 
Linus Burr Smith, Haddam, Ct. Apr. 30, 1854, 36. 
1849, Horace Hollister, ~ Mobile, Ala. Sept. 10, 1853, 27. 
1850, Edward Payson Clarke, Franklin, N. Y. Sept. 1, 1853, 22. 
1851, George Hopkins, Naugatuck, Ct. Dee. 1858. 
1852, David O. Morehouse, York, Pa. June, 1854. 


1858, Edward Walden, Hamburgh, N. Y. 


€Editor‘s Table. 


Reaper—College reader, I mean—did you ever undertake, in a most particu- 
larly piping hot day in July, with the thermometer at 100 in the shade, and 
the sun sizzling in at your window with such unmitigated violence, that the 
green blinds which decorate the walls of these not wholly classic shades are to- 
tally inadequate to exclude him, and try to write for the million? If you 
never did, you know no more of its terrors than a man on a frog-pond in a 
rain-storm knows how the Atlantic looks in a hurricane. 

Commencement week has arrived. The ball opened with the annual regatta 
of the Yale Navy, of which suitable and honorable mention has been made. 
“Fair women and brave men” (Byron) witnessed the struggle with the utmost 
satisfaction. We have no doubt that they all did well. As far as the Row- 
ena’s concerned, we can only conjecture, as she has never reported herself. 
Anxious friends can, no doubt, have their fears relieved by calling at the end 
of Long Wharf. Other exercises of Commencement are to follow in the wake 
of the boat race. The class of 54 will, we feel at liberty to state, take their 
leave of these classic shades in pretty much the usual “ pro-auctoritate-mihi- 


commissa” style. From our editorial sacristy we utter once again an eternal 
pax vobiscum, 


July 19, 1854. 


364 EDITOR'S TABLE. [ August, 


Editors’ tables are humbugs. You may have been told so before; but this 
is the first time we (editorially speaking) have had an opportunity to say it. 
It is most emphatically the pursuit of the dissemination of ideas under difficul- 
ties. And speaking of difficulties, read this little something of a very little 
friend of ours. That same little friend was engaged, on the evening of the 
glorious Fourth, in the puerile, but at the same time patrotic and exciting sport 
of exploding fire-crackers. His punk went out, and his anxious maternal re- 
fused to supply matches; he was at a loss for igniting material. A thought 
struck him forcibly, and with head-long speed he made frantically for a light- 
ning-bug, caught it, returned in triumph, placed the fusee of the cracker 
against the unfortunate brute, in his last extremity, and commenced blowing 
with great vigor. If that wasn’t the pursuit of pyrotechnics under difficulties 
we never heard of it. 

Now, chum, pass over the ice-water ; you'll find it in that junk-bottle in my 
room. Ah! thankyou. I’m out of breath, my boy! 


EXCHANGES. 


We welcome the first number of the Marietta Collegiate Magazine, but are 
looking in vain for its successor. The North Carolina University Magazine, 
the Amherst Collegiate, the Williams’ Quarterly, the Stylus, the Beloit College 
Monthly, the Georgia University, and the Erskine Collegiate—all at hand. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The annual Premium of this Magazine is now open for competition. A Gold 
Medal of the value of twenty-five dollars will be awarded to the author of the 
best essay sent to this Magazine, under the following conditions. The writer 
must be an undergraduate member of this Institution, and a subscriber to the 
Magazine. Every essay designed to compete for the premium must not exceed 
eight pages of the Magazine in length, and must be sent to the undersigned, 
through the Post-Office, on or before the fifth Wednesday of next Term, (Oct. 
13,) accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the name of the writer, and 
inseribed by an assumed name. The envelope willbe returned unopened ex- 
cept in the case of the successful compétitor. 

The board of decision consists of two graduates of this College elected by the 
Editors, and the Chairman of the Board of Editors. 

E. MULFORD, 
Chairman of the Board of Editors. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Dale College. 


The Ninerzenta Vo.vume of this Magazine commences with October, 
1853. Three Numbers are published during every Term, and nine Num- 
bers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of interest to 
students; but local, humorous, and spirited articles are particularly 
desired. 


In the Memorasiia Yauensia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such histori- 
eal and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


TeRMs.—$2.00 a Volume. payable on the delivery of the,Firsr number. 
Single numbers, 25 cents each. 


Communications or remittances may be addressed, through the Post 
Office, to the “Eprrors or rue Yave* Lirerary Macazixe,” New 
Haven, Conn. 
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